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Let’s make it 20,000 in State and District Associations This Year 


Letter Of Columbia, Mo., January 18, 1919. 

E ti To the Educators and Friends of Education of Missouri: 

xecutive At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in St. 

Committee Louis, January 4, 1919, it was decided unanimously to post- 

To the pone the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
Educators for the remainder of this fiscal year ending June 1, 1919. 
0 This decision was reached after consulting the educators 
from different sections of the state. The epidemic of in- 

Missouri fluenza has caused many schools to close for several weeks. 

On account of this it was felt that teachers and school 
boards would be very reluctant to close the schools again in order that 
teachers might attend the meeting of the Association. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, November 6, 7, and 8, 1919. 

The Executive Committee decided to ask teachers, school Boards, and 
friends of education that have as yet not done so, to enroll for the fiscal 
year 1918-1919, ending June 1, 1919, in order that the association may be 
able to meet the financial requirements of the organization and to carry out 
its educational policy. While no meeting is being offered, members will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their enrollment fees are enabling 
the Association to carry on its work of furthering the cause of education in 
Missouri. County superintendents, city superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and university, college and normal school presidents and faculties, and 
school boards are requested to co-operate in the effort to maintain the 
standard of enrollment. A certificate of membership and the badge for 
1918-1919 will be sent as usual to each member enrolling. According to a 
plan matured two years ago, 35 cents of each enrollment fee will be re- 
turned to District Associations for their own purposes. 

It was furthermore decided that a special effort be made to keep the 
teachers of the state informed concerning the educational progress and the 
efforts to carry out the educational policy of the State Association, through 
the medium of the Bulletin which will be sent as usual for one year to 
each one enrolling. 
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It is regretted that the annual meeting could not be held this year but 
as stated above circumstances over which there was no control made it ad- 
visable to postpone the convention. 

Thanking you in advance for your co-operation in carrying out the 
educational program of the Association, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
M. A. O’REAR, Chairman, Springfield. 
MISS T. C. GECKS, President, St. Louis. 


R. H. EMBERSON, Columbia. 

H. L. ROBERTS, Cape Girardeau. 

MISS LYDIA D. MONTGOMERY, Sedalia. 
MISS ELIZABETH BUCHANAN, Kansas City. 
MISS LIZZIE L. WHITE, Nevada. 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia. 
The Executive Committee. 


Legislative The Missouri State Teachers’ Association and the State De- 


Program partment of Education request the Fiftieth General As- 

M sembly to give careful and favorable consideration to the 
oe Tt, As following proposed school legislation: 
I9 I. A Constitutional Convention. 


Some of the most serious defects of our school system 
are inherent in the State Constitution and experience has shown that they can 
not be corrected by the process of constitutional amendment. 

II. A full-time Compulsory Attendance Law. 

The present law is hopelessly inadequate. The proposed law provides 
for full time attendance from the age of 7 to 16 and provides for a county at- 
tendance officer with ample power to enforce it. 

III. An increased appropriation for the State Department of Education. 

The work of this department is constantly increasing and if the State 
Superintendent and State Board are to properly administer the school affairs 
of the state, additional funds must be provided. 

IV. An appropriation for Vocational Education equal to the Federal 
Grant for the same purpose. 

The Forty-ninth General Assembly accepted the benefits of the Smith- 
Hughes Act but made no appropriation for teachers’ salaries or for adminis- 
tration. The Federal Government has allotted to the state for the biennial 
period ending January 1, 1921, the sum of $205,820.75. The state should set 
aside an equal amount for the same purpose. 

V. A Compulsory Part-time School Law. 

For one reason or another many pupils must leave school at the age of 16 
and enter wage-earning occupations. Under existing conditions these chil- 
dren are deprived of further educational opportunity. The part-time school 
would bring them back for not less than 4 hours a week and thus give them a 
chance to continue their general education and supplement their trade exper- 
ience. 

VI. Vesting the work of supervision in certain state institutions in the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. 

A good bill—a part of the Children’s Code. 

VII. To provide for a thorough system of physical hygiene and health 
instruction in the schools. 

Approximately one-third of the men in the selective draft were physical- 
ly unfit. Not less than ninety per cent of this physical unfitness might have 
been prevented by a proper system of physical hygiene and health instruction 
in the home and school. 

VIII. Increasing the qualifications of the county superintendents of pub- 
lic schools. 

The county superintendent must be a leader. He or she should possess 
thorough scholarship, professional training and should have had successful 
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experience in teaching. The proposed law is a guarantee of these qualifications 
in so far as it is possible at the present time. 

IX. Increasing the salary of county superintendents. 

The salary of county superintendents has always been too low, lower than 
in nearly every other state in the Unioy. If we are to have efficient county 
supervision we must pay for it. 

X. Requiring common school districts, in certain cases, to pay the high 
school tuition of their own eighth grade graduates. 

If a district cannot maintain a high school and is able to run an eight- 
months term with a less tax levy than is paid in some district that does main- 
tain a high school, should it not pay for the tuition of its own graduates? 

XI. Changing the law governing the apportionment of public school funds 
so as to more nearly equalize the burden of taxation. 

Question: If district A can maintain an eight-months term with a tax 
levy of 10 cents and district B must vote 65 cents in order to have a seven- 
months school, should they share alike in the distribution of the state school 
fund? 

XII. To amend Section 10797, and to add a new section allowing districts 
to vote a special levy for equipment and supplies by a majority vote. 

XIII. Making it possible for a board of education of a city, town, village 
or consolidated district to elect a superintendent for a term of three years. 

These bills are in the hands of our friends in the Senate and House. 
Copies may be had as soon as the bills are printed. 

I. N. EVARD, 

M. B. VAUGHN, 

GEO. MELCHER, 

W. W. MARTIN, 

S. A. BAKER, State Superintendent, 
MISS L. R. ERNST, Secretary. 

J. D. ELLIFF, Chairman. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, DEPARTMENT OFFI- 
CERS AND DISTRICT OFFICERS FOR 1919. 





General Officers. 

President, Miss T. C. Gecks, St. Louis. 

First Vice-President, J. M. Wood, Columbia. 

Second Vice-President, W. H. Zeigel, Kirksville. 

Third Vice-President, Louis Theilmann, 3reckenridge. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 

Executive Committee. 

M. A. O’Rear, Chairman, Springfield; Miss T. C. Gecks, Ex-Officio, 
St. Louis; R. H. Emberson, Columbia; H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Miss 
Lydia Montgomery, Sedalia; Miss Lizzie L. White, Nevada; Miss Elizabeth 
Buchanan, Kansas City. 

Sub-Comm:ttees of Executive Committee. 

Finance: Miss Montgomery, Chairman; Miss Buchanan and Miss Gecks. 

Investigations and Legislation: Mr. Roberts, Chairman; Miss Buchanan 
and Miss Gecks. 

Publications and Publicity: Mr. Emberson, Chairman; Miss White and 
Miss Gecks. 

Reading Circle Board. 

Harry Moore, President, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. Margaret Squires, Car- 
rollton; T. E. Spencer, St.-Louis; Miss T. C. Gecks, St. Louis; S. A. Baker, 
Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 

Legislative Committee. 


J. D. Elliff, Chairman, Columbia; W. W. Martin, Cape Girardeau; I. N. 
Evrard, Marshall; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Miss L. R. Ernst, St. 
Louis; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City; S. A. Baker, Jefferson City. 

Committee on Larger Revenue. 

T. E. Spencer, Chairman, St. Louis; W. T. Carrington, Springfield; G. 

K. Gilpin, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Interscholastic Athletics. 
Chairman, W. T. Carrington, Springfield; J. N. Crocker, Cape Girardeau; 


Chas. Collins, St. Louis. 
Committee to Cooperate with the N. E. A. Commission on the Emergency 


in Education. 


I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; A. Ross Hill, Columbia; C. G. Rathmann, 
St. Louis; E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg; Father Shannon, St. Louis Uni- 
versity; I. N. Evrard, Marshall; A. L. Threlkeld, Chillicothe; Homer T. Phil- 
lips, Lexington; Miss Fannie Brennan, St. Joseph; Mrs. Marie Turner Har- 
vey, Kirksville; Miss T. C. Gecks, St. Louis; Uel W. Lamkin, Jefferson City. 
Committee on Organization N. E. A. 


E. George Payne, St. Louis; Ira Richardson, Maryville; W. S. Dear- 
mont, Cape Girardeau. 


Committee on Necrology. 


W. W. Thomas, Chairman, Springfield; J. E. McPherson, Secretary, Col- 
umbi#; Miss Elma J. Webster, Kansas City; Mrs. Anna L. Sims, Plattsburg; 
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Joseph Sparks, Joplin; Miss Osta B. Feurt, Martinville; W. W. Martin, Cape 
Girardeau; Charles Collins, St. Louis; Miss Zoe Ferguson, St. Joseph. 


The Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts. 


Eighth, Dr. A. Ross Hill, Chairman, Columbia, 1920; Sixth, C. A. Phil- 
lips, Secretary, Warrensburg, 1918; First, Byron Cosby, Kirksville, 1918; 
Second, Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton, 1920; Third, W. S. Drace, Rich- 
mond, 1918; Fourth, Miss Beulah Brunner, Maryville,. 1919; Fifth, Miss 
Genevieve Turk, Kansas City, 1920; Seventh, R. B. Finley, Marshall, 1919; 
Ninth W. C. Johnson, Mexico, 1918; Tenth, E. J. Swift, St. Louis, 1919; 
Eleventh, Geo. P. Knox, St. Louis, 1920; Twelfth, B. G. Shackelford, St. 
Louis, 1918; Thirteenth, C. E.. Burton, Piedmont, 1919; Fourteenth, Miss 
Martha Shea, Cape Girardeau, 1920; Fifteenth, Miss Helen Brown, Joplin, 
1918; Sixteenth, W. S. Lebanon, 1919. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS, 1919, M. S. T. A. 


Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools and Junior Colleges: Chairman, 
J M. Wood, Columbia; Secretary, Byron Cosby, Kirksville. 

School Administration: Chairman, F. H. Barbee, Kansas City; Vice-Chair- 
man, Houck McHenry, Jefferson City; Secretary, Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Shelby- 
ville. County Superintendents’ Division: Chairman, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; Sec- 
retary, Roxana Jones, Milan. City Superintendents’ Division: Chairman, S. E. 
Seaton, Macon; Secretary, F. A. Cozean, Morehouse. School Board Division: 
Chairman, F. B. Miller, Webster Grove; Vice-Chairman, Arthur A. Hoech, 
Jefferson City; Secretary, Allen D. Morrison, Green City. 

Secondary Schools: Chairman, V. A. Davis, St. Joseph; Vice-Chairman, 
Robt. M. Magee, Maryville; Secretary, Nellie Mack, Clayton. 

Elementary Schools: Chairman, E. M. Sipple, Moberly; Vice-Chairman, 
Vernon G. Mays, St. Joseph; Secretary, Genevieve Apgar, St. Louis. 

Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Government: Chairman, R. 
V. Harmon, Kansas City; Vice-Chairman, E. D. Lee, Columbia; Secretary, J. E, 
Wrench, Columbia. 

Missouri Society of Teachers of Mathematics and Sciences: President, O. 
M. Stewart, Columbia; Secretary, B. F. Finkel, Springfield; Treasurer, A. J. 
Schwartz, St. Louis. Mathematics Division: Vice-President, W. A. Luby, Kan- 
sas City; Secretary, Eula Weeks, St. Louis, Selence Division: Vice-President, 
H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Secretary, Loula Van Neman, Kansas City. 

Music: Chairman, Ethel Hudson, St. Louis; Secretary, Mabel Hope Justice, 
Carthage. 3 

Missouri Association of Applied Arts and Science: Chairman, Grace Lyle, 
Kirskville; Vice-Chairman, Flora Snowden, Kirksville; Secretary, Joe. Guisinger, 
Kansas City. Vocational and Manual Training Division: Chairman, Matt J. 
Sherer, St. Louis; Secretary, W. D. Hifner, Independence. Fine Arts Division: 
Chairman, Pauline Pabst, St. Louis; Secretary, Mary Gilmer, Kansas City. 

Classies: Chairman, J. E. Hollinsworth, Marshall; Vice-Chairman, F. W. 
Shipley, St. Louis; Secretary, Clara Haggard, Mexico. 

Educational Council: Chairman, I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; Secretary, 
Helen McKee, Kahoka. 

English: Chairman, V. C. Coulter, Warrensburg; Secretary, Dorothy 
Kaucher, St. Joseph. 

Missouri Society of Teachers of Modern Languages: President, J. W. Heyd, 
Kirksville; Vice-President, John L. Deister, Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ada M. Jones, Kansas City. German Division: Chairman, J. W. Heyd, Kirks- 
ville; Secretary, Mary H. Ross, Kansas City. Romance Division: Chariman, 
John L. Deister, Kansas City; Secretary, Ada M. Jones, Kansas City. 


Public Libraries: Chairman, Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, 
J. Cunningham, St. Joseph; Secretary, C. E. Wells, Maryville. 
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Rural Schools: Chairman, Bert Cooper, Maryville; Vice-Chairman, Eliza- 
beth Brainerd, Trenton; Secretary, Bethsue Pickett, Mound City. 

Household Arts and Sciences: Chairman, Hettie Anthony, Maryville; Vice- 
Chairman, Miss Richardson, St. Louis; Secretary, Ida M. Shilling, Kansas City. 

Teachers of Education: Chairman, Guy H. Capps, Bolivar; Secretary, Helen 
Davis, Excelsior Springs. : 

Kindergarten-Primary : Chairman, Frances A. Burris, St. Joseph; Vice- 
Chairman, Alice Shallcross, St. Louis; Secretary, Mary Dysart, Columbia. 

Commercial Training: Chairman, L. W. Beers, St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, R. 
V. Coffey, St. Louis; Secretary, Amy Meyer, Kansas City. 

Parent-Teacher Association: Chairman, Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia; Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. J. B. McBride, Springfield; Secretary,. Lydia D. Montgomery, 
Sedalia. 

Reading and Public Speaking: Chairman, Charles F. Foster, Kansas City; 
Secretary, Roberta Sheets, St. Joseph. 

Geography: Chairman, L. W. Rader, St. Louis; Secretary, Inez Wolfe, Kan- 
sas City. 

Missouri Folk-Lore Society: President, Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph; Vice- 
Presidents: Lucy R. Laws, Columbia; Mrs. Eva W. Case, Kansas City; Jennie 
M. A. Jones, St. Louis; Mrs. Edward Schaaf, St. Mary’s; Treasurer, C. H. Wil- 
liams, Columbia; Secretary, H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Agriculture: Chairman, J. H. Gehrs, Cape Girardeau; Vice-Chairman, C. B. 
Gentry, Springfield; Secretary, Alphonso Gorell, Butler. 


OFFICERS, DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OR DIVISIONS, 1919. 


Division 1: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Kirksville: President, 
O G. Sanford, Palmyra; Ist Vice-President, Miss Frankie Connell, Hannibal; Sec- 
retaries; Mark Burrows, Kirksville; T. G. Nichols, Edina. 


Division 2: Warrensburg Normal District Teachers’ Association, Warrens- 
burg; President, L. M. List, Harrisonville; lst Vice-President, John P. Gass, 
Sedalia; Cor. Secretary, Miss Sara E. Spencer, Lees Summit; Treasurer, W. E. 
Morrow, Warrensburg; Managing Secretary, C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg. 


Division 3: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, 
October 23-25, 1919: Pesident, A. S. Boucher, De Soto; lst Vice-President, F. 
W. Snider, Jackson; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Clara E. Graham, Charleston; 3rd 
Vice-President, C. A. Norvell, Illmo; Secretary, A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau, 
Treasurer, J. T. McDonald, Jackson; Railroad Secretary, R. S. Douglass, Cape 
Giarardeau. 


Division 4; Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Springfield: President, 
M J. Hale, Monett; lst Vice-President, E. H. Carender, Greenfield; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Truman Hayes, Forsyth; Secretary, Miss Louise Nixon, Springfield; Treas- 
urer, Sam A. Miller, Marshfield. 


Division 5: Northwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Maryville: President, 
A. Boyd, Albany; Ist Vice-President, G. H. Beasley, Kansas City; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, S. E. Davis, Maryville; 3rd Vice-President, Miss Nelle K. Sutton, Bethany; 
Secretary, C. A. Hawkins, Maryville; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton. 


Division 6; St. Louis Division; President, L. W. Rader, Columbia School, 
St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. N. Martin, Farragut School, St. Louis. 


Division 7: Kansas City Division: President, I. I. Cammack, Library Bldg., 
Kansas City; Vice-President, J. H. Markley, Library Bldg., Kansas City; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Esther Crowe, Central High School, Kansas City. 


Division 8: St. Joseph Division: President, Vernon G. Mays, Board of 
Education, St. Joseph; Vice-President, Merle C. Prunty, Central High School, 
St. Joseph; Secretary, W. I. Griffith, Benton School, St. Joseph; Treasurer, Miss 
Fannie Brennan, Board of Education, St. Joseph. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Columbia, Missouri, January 31, 1918. 
To the Missouri State Teachers’ Association: 

In compliance with Article VI, Section IV of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of this Association, your Executive Committee presents the following 
report of the business transactions by it since the last annual meeting in 
Kansas City, November 15-17, 1917. The report is divided into three sec- 
tions. Section I deals with financial statement from June 1, 1917, to June 
1, 1918. Section II from June 1, 1918 to December 30, 1918. Section III 
gives a statement of the Association’s resources and liabilities to December 


30, 1918. 


Section I 
June 1, 1917 Bal. General Association Funds........... $ 4,493.23 
Receipts from June 1, 1917 to June 1, 1918.............. 12,333.58 
>. Ol ett‘ COS Ee ee 16,826.84 
Total expenditures from June 1, 1917 to June 1, 1918.... 13,619.90 
OE OE a Re are eee pee 3,206.94 
June 1, 1917, Balance Reading Circle Funds ............ 2,922.90 
Receipts June 1, 1917 to June 1, 1918...........c.cc00- 29,059.91 
Rs SOONER OO TORE T. TPOO 6 ide ks ocvccwnnsacvvdecsss 31,982.81 
Total expenditures from June 1, 1917 to June 1, 1918.... 26,281.95 
ee NS ERED diecaGnscdvckcevenccemasinGadabetewos 5,700.86 
Section II 
June 1, 1918 Balance General Association Funds ........ 3,206.94 
Receipts from June 1, 1918 to December 30, 1918........ 1,846.53 
Total receipts to December 30, 1918 .................... 5,053.47 
Total expenditures to December 30, 1918 ............... 3,516.95 
ES - CE OD ns cc ctk esi se tedensecdcudes 1,536.52 
June 1, 1918 Balance Reading Circle Funds ............. 5,700.86 
Receipts from June 1, 1918 to December 30, 1918 ....... 16,240.42 
Total Receipts to December 30, 1918 ................. 21,941.28 
Total expenditures from June 1, 1918 to Dec. 30, 1919.. 3,792.68 
Pe SPOONS EN, oc o'te dc ekn du ebaWewadedsexescn 18,148.60 


Section III 
Financial Statement Association Funds December 30, 1918 


Resources 
es NB: Bs inde cicstddebddoswsbndadeees $ 1,536.21 
Advertising in Boone County National Barik............. 140.00 
GE GD odin tak céausddbdedacn ce petlecmiensousents 330.00 
WD  écucnnnicsnGssdieseccseessadwrbiasdtanedniaenel $2,006.21 
Liabilities 
Seen Cte Tit TS oo.a cc ctnntnncacseces veecedetaned $ 150.00 
Money due members Legislative Committee .............. 50.38 
Money due Secretary for postage ...............sceeeeeess 16.00 
Pee Ge GO Be ED pn ccdcnccdcccvcoscncstakesvece 91.00 
DG, CE SIS ons vnc cseesvesuedececepeusessuse 441.35 
Oe WOME. bo bnk ns to case ccotwandewd Ceveccnsacebeebea 68.78 
TO kcdcciucceaicdadwessdeseevdnseessdsa ehewsseekunes 817.51 
Datense Associate TED. éniicccwdccwcsehbeseebedacatesdos 1,118.70 


Financial Statement Reading Circle Funds December 30, 1918 
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Resources 
Balance December 30, 1918— 
DE si cncniivcnwadenwneuwasnin ee aieuh keke pee aie $16,148.60 
ee eae nd orem eeebe Meus wipe ees Maan sit 2,000.00 
i Cir PO GO icc es tdnsedbbn sass Kb bane’ 1,076.33 
Due from Districts for P. BR. CGC. books 2 nc cicccccccacees 1,172.37 
Warrants and Money Orders in bank to be deposited.... 1,651.28 
NE Pe en eter oe ain area Gane ce. a alas 22,048.58 
Liabilities 
Due Book Companies (approximately) .-............... $16,300.00 
a 2 ds ait i Avire @ed es ee eri 258.25 
Due Grayawe and hauling books «.....cscccccccesscocecs 140.00 
I I IT I ia oi Sin Gain mimi ais aoe ween 108.00 
mee Mural Semool Survey for CHATS oc. ccvcccccwcsces 1,000.00 
INI MI os tr So ce RG ReNA Nsw awe keke 17,806.25 
Balance Reading Circle— 
edi een een kbs whet ebae Vase eee $2,000.00 
PU FRE aa ca aiaia aobicln aacinte eee wih rie mea Atari 2,242.33 
4,242.33 


The Committee appropriated $2,000 towards making the survey of the 
rural schools of the state. This survey has been made and the findings 
will be embodied in the next annual report of the State Superintendent. 

The Committee appropriated $1,000 for charts to be used in the rural 
school campaign. This amount is to be refunded when the charts are sold. 

An appropriate bronze memorial tablet to the memory of the late 
Howard A. Gass has been placed in the office of the State Superintendent 
of Schools. The total cost of making and placing this tablet amounted to 
eighty-five dollars. 

The Executive Committee met in St. Louis January 4, 1919. After de- 
liberate consideration, it was decided to postpone the annual meeting of the 
Association until next fall. The Committee was influenced largely in mak- 
ing this decision by the prevalence of influenza which caused many schools 
to close for several weeks; furthermore, the Committee doubted the pro- 
priety of attempting to assemble a number of teachers under such condi- 
tions. 

Teachers and friends of education will be asked to continue member- 
ship in the Association and to pay the annual dues of one dollar. This will 
enable the Association to conduct the year’s business on a safe financial 
basis. 

A change has been made in the appointment of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, by which one-third of the members is appointed each year, thus 
leaving two-thirds of experienced members to carry out the program of the 
Committee. 

A Committee has been appointed to co-operate with the N. E. A. Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education and the Program of Readjustment 
during and after the war. This Committee is expected to serve during the 
year and to submit a report at the next annual meeting of the Association. 

A Committee was appointed on the Reorganization of the N. E. A. 
This Committee is expected to continue its work and to submit a report 
at the next annual meeting of the Association. 

It is the sincere wish of the Executive Committee that a very helpful 
and inspiring meeting be held in St. Louis next fall. To this end it asks 
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the co-operation of ail interested in the great work of education. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. EMBERSON, Chairman. 
TILLIE C. GECKS, Ex-officio Members. 
M. A. O’REAR. 
H. L. ROBERTS. 
LYDIA D. MONTGOMERY. 
LIZZIE L. WHITE. 
ELIZABETH BUCHANAN. 


CIRCULAR I—NEW CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 


This association has for its Executive Committee, representatives from: 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
Missouri Bar Association, Missouri State Medical Association, Missouri 
Press Association, Missouri State Federation of Labor, Missouri College 
Union, Missouri Dental Association, League of Missouri Municipalities, 
Federation of Missouri Commercial Clubs, St. Louis Bar Association. 
W. H. BLACK, Marshall, WM. P. EVANS, St. Louis, 
Chairman. Secretary and Treasurer. 
“We declare that the need of a new constitution is the paramount issue 
before the state, to enable her to rise to her true destiny in matters mate- 
rial, educational, and ethical.” Resolution adopted by the Convention of 
Missouri Commercial Clubs at Jefferson City, December 10, 1918. 


NEEDS OF A NEW CONSTITUTION 


Only the superficial and obvious requirements of the present day in a 
good Missouri constitution can be taken up in such a short review as this. 
Perhaps enough has been said in the following to indicate that there are at 
least six reasons for revision, each of them sufficient to justify the peo- 
ple of the state in voting for a constitutional convention. 


Reform of Education. (Section 1 below) 

Reform of Judiciary. (Section 3) 

Reform of Taxation. (Section 2) 

Reform of City Charters. (Section 4) 

Reform of Sufrage and Elections. (Section 8) 

Reform of Finances. (Section 10) 

1. We have reached the limit of progress in the development of educa- 
tion in Missouri under the old constitution. Almost all efforts at further 
progress are futile on account of limitations imposed by the Constitution. 
Important educational movements under way in other states, including the 
proposed development of vocational (industrial and agricultural) education 
with the assistance of the National government are impossible in Missouri. 
All things considered, Missouri must remain stationary, or retrograde in 
education, until a new constitution is adopted. 

The State decrees public education as a necessity in perpetuating free 
institutions, puts money into it, but does not take the indispensable step of 
properly organizing it and determining its amount and quality. There is 
provision for common schools and the university, but the last two years 
have surely convinced us that secondary education is needful on the farm, in 
the shop, forest and mine, and no adequate provision is made for sec- 
oa? education, since public secondary education was not conceived in 
1875. 

To meet these conditions the method of administration must change to 
the expert basis, and the organization cannot be left to the vagaries of local 
initiative. More public money goes into schools than any other state 
activity, yet much of it is absolutely wasted by well-meaning but incom- 
petent management, and the achievements are not commensurate with the 
expenditure. The National government is about to accept its responsibility 
of making more nearly equal the school opportunities in the rich and the 
poor districts. 
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Our state must at an early date greatly increase its educational fund 
and secure continuity of expert administration of it in order to get the full 
benefit of national aid and to bring to the poor rural districts the oppor- 
tunities needed by these robust children, many of whom rush to the towns 
and cities to meet the demand for workers. To prepare them for good 
citizenship is for this reason as important for the towns as for the country. 
But there are other needy communities. Many of the towns and small 
cities find themselves hard pressed and are wholly unable to meet the de- 
mand for the vocational training now found necessary to prepare their 
workers for the new calls for them. 

2. The people of Missouri are living under a taxing system that im- 
poses unequal burdens upon the various communities of the state and upon 
the individual citizen. Certain forms of property, such as real estate of 
all kinds, and farm property in general, are readily listed by the asses- 
sors, while other forms of property are in many cases not reported for 
assessment at all. Citizens of Missouri are tempted to withhold their prop- 
erty from assessments, contrary to law and good morals, because some 
forms of property, if reported for assessment at all, would under the sys- 
tem of taxation imposed by the old constitution bear burdens of taxation so 
heavy as to amount almost to confiscation of the income on this property. 
This unjust system of taxation now rests upon the people of Missouri and 
it must be borne until the people adopt a new constitution. 

Frequent efforts have been made to rectify this condition by amend- 
ments, but the difficulty of this lies in the fact that they must be voted 
upon at general, political elections. On the other hand, all the steps toward 
a new constitution are taken at special election. 

A queer result of the stringent restrictions we now labor under is that 
increases of school taxes must be voted annually. Sometimes the propo- 
sition is defeated and a second election must be held. It can easily be seen 
that cities might have serious burdens from such elections. 

As stated above, real estate bears an unequal burden, and this serves as 
a serious handicap to the farmers and to the modest home owner. In 1914, 
real estate was assessed at about twelve hundred millions, intangible per- 
sonal property (such as stocks, bonds and mortgages), one hundred million, 
and other personal property (live stock, equipment, household goods, etc.), 
about three hundred million. Whether the real value of the intangible 
property is more or less than that of the real estate need not be argued, 
but all will admit that the great bulk of it escapes taxation. 

Another injustice arises from the amount of state tax paid by different 
communities, owing to the unequal values placed by the assessors. These 
values range from about 20 per cent to 100 per cent, depending upon the 
local needs. A $10,000 property may in one place pay $15 state tax and 
in another $3, because valued at only $2,000. Individuals differ regarding 
the particular remedy that is necessary, but all agree that no solution can 
be had without a general revision of the article on taxation in the state 
constitution. 

3. Provisions in the old constitution governing the organization and 
procedure of the courts largely defeat the ends of justice, and impose need- 
less burdens of expense in all litigation. On account of limitations in the 
old constitution the Supreme Court is three years behind in its business. 
Under such conditions poor men are practically denied relief in our highest 
court because the long delay necessary in deciding their cases means their 
ruin. Corporations and other wealthy litigants can force poorer litigants 
to accept their terms rather than endure the long delay necessary in decid- 
ing a case if an appeal to the Supreme court is taken. The people of Mis- 
souri must suffer under an unjust and vicious system until there is a new 
constitution. 

“To accomplish a reasonable reorganization and unification of our 
courts and to effectuate a number of the vital and most desired changes in 
our procedure, a redrafting of the entire article of the constitution relating 
to the Judicial Department of the State would be necessary, or else the 
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submission of many separate amendments, which, as has been abundantly 
demonstrated, is wholly impracticable. 

“We have, therefore, refrained from recommending any constitutional 
amendments for submission to the people or to the General Assembly, but 
for the reasons suggested we are of the opinion that provision should be 
made for a constitutional convention in ‘the near future, to the end that our 
organic law in the particulars mentioned may be made responsive to 
changed and constantly changing conditions.”"—From. the Report of the 
Code Revision Commission, December, 1914. 

A well known critic of our constitution says, “The article on the Judi- 
ciary can be vastly improved by an entire revision, which will secure proper 
unification among the courts and essential changes in judicial procedure. 
This alone would be sufficient justification for a constitutional convention.” 

4. Under limitations imposed by the old constitution, cities and towns 
and other local communities are denied the right of managing their own 
local affairs. They are unable to make needed public improvements and 
to provide for their welfare under modern conditions of life. Many rural 
communities are prohibited from maintaining a good school for more than 
a few months in a year. Most of the small cities and towns of the state 
are unable to support a public library on account of limitation imposed. 
Should the people of a Missouri city or town be denied the right to spend 
their own money, even though a very great majority favors some of the 
progressive measures for community betterment which are being carried 
out in other states not hampered in their development? 

The census of 1910 showed 111,116 illiterates in Missouri, This is 
more than any other state of the North Central group. 

Our constitution, adopted in 1875, was the first in the United States to 
recognize the right of cities to home government, but as in other features 
proceeded to hedge the privileges granted with so many limitations that 
they do not now meet requirements, moreover limited to cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more. Other classes of cities are grouped by population in 
a wholly impracticable manner, and are surrounded with utterly unsuited 
limitations. Here again is a need sufficiently urgent to justify the rela- 
tively small expense of a new constitution. 

6. The need of good roads is felt throughout the state, but it is very 
difficult under our constitution to establish and maintain good roads. A 
new constitution is needed to enable the state to do its part in making and 
maintaining good roads, that are of such vital importance to the develop- 
ment of rural life and to the prosperity of our agricultural interests. 

6. Great changes in economic and social life have made imperative 
many reforms in social and industrial relations. Our old constitution was 
framed more than forty years ago, at a time when these changes were not 
anticipated. In most instances these reforms are ‘blocked by provisions 
which are interpreted by the courts in the light of mediaeval precedents 
rather than in accord with the needs of modern conditions. A new consti- 
tution is needed to make certain the power of the legislature to make these 
reforms possible. 

7. All the state institutional activities are made uncertain and are ham- 
pered by the fact that none of the state’s institutions can adopt and carry 
out consistently a constructive policy of development extending over a 
period of years because of lack of continuity and certainty in financial 
support. Much more economical administrations of all th. institutions 
could be secured even without added revenue if it were possibic to know 
what available resources would probably be at the command of the institu- 
tions during a term of years. Under such circumstances an institution could 
plan its building operations intelligently and carry them out with care 
and economy, which policy is at present impossible. 

8. The constitution gives aliens the right to vote after one year’s resi- 
dence, under certain restrictions. Few will defend this provision, and many 
would welcome an opportunity to change it. Of greater importance is the 
preservation of the secrecy of the ballot. This is made impossible by the 
requirement that each ballot be numbered and the number entered on the 
polling sheet with the voter’s name. 
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Another reform greatly needed is provision for registration of voters in 
cities and thickly settled suburban districts. Here again is shown the 
evil of the restrictions we now labor under. Thus we see that the reforma- 
tion of the regulations of suffrage and elections is sufficient ground for con- 
stitutional revision. 

9. The Missouri Constitution of 1820, long regarded in many respects 
as a model, provided for a short ballot. This is now deemed a very desir- 
able change from the present system, where the long list of elective officers 
on the ballot, together with an equally long list on constitutional amend- 
ments, confuses the average man so much as,to render him incapable of 
his most important public duty. 

10. The growing expense of government and the multiplying calls up- 
on the public treasury has awakened an intense interest in every possible 
means of securing economical administration. As a means of securing fore- 
thought and of fixing responsibility, the so-called “budget system” has 
been devised. Congress is now wrestling with this, and if all is true that 
its advocates claim for it, its introduction would many times pay for the 
expense of a new constitution containing its provisions. 

11. Forty-three years’ growth of corporations cannot easily be com- 
puted. So restrictive a document as this constitution of ours can be easily 
charged with many shortcomings in dealing with this indispensable adjunct 
of modern civilization. Necessary safeguards and encouragements must be 
provided that all interests may be well cared for. 


CIRCULAR II—NEW CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 


This association has for its Executive Committee, representatives from: 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
Missouri Bar Association, Missouri State Medical Association, Missouri 
Press Association, Missouri State Federation of Labor, Missouri College 
Union, Missouri Dental Association, League of Missouri Municipalities, 

Federation of Missouri Commercial Clubs, St. Louis Bar Association. 

W. H. BLACK, Marshall, WM. P. EVANS, St. Louis, 
Chairman. Secretary and Treasurer. 


“We declare that the need of a new constitution is the paramount issue 
before the state, to enable her to rise to her true destiny in matters mate- 
rial, educational, and ethical.” Resolution adopted by the Convention of 
Missouri Commercial Clubs at Jefferson City, December 10, 1918. 

MISSOURI STATE CONSTITUTION. 

(The Constitution will be found in the first volume Revised States, 
1909. Copies may be seen in the hands of all county officers, justices of 
the peace, and most lawyers.) —~ 

The first Constitution of this State was adopted in 1820, and was at 
that time thought quite a model document. Many of its provisions were 
adopted by other states, and some are still found in our present organic 
law. It was not long, only about 10,000 words. The Constitution of the 
United States has about 3,000 words. 

The second State Constitution was adopted in 1865 and voiced the 
radical opinions of a small majority of the voters. Many men were not 
allowed to vote at this time. After ten stormy years another Constitutional | 
Convention was called. This convention addressed itself to the correction 
of two abuses. During the reconstruction period the courts had been used 
freely to oppress those whose views ran counter to the ruling minority. The 
other evil came about from the wild speculation immediately succeeding 
the Civil War. Counties and towns loaned their credit to promote rail- 
roads, and many fraudulent schemes were put throygh. Some of the roads 
were never built but the bonds voted had to be paid. 

The Constitution of 1875 now in force contains about 30,000 words, 
ten times as many as the Constitution of the United States. It is very 
full of restrictions. Many of them now working mischief. Many of its 
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provisions should have been left open for the legislature to regulate as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

Amendments are submitted by the legislature or by petitions under the 
provisions of the initiative and referendum. They are then voted on at the 
next biennial election. As the voters have a long ballot to vote at the 
same time, little attention can be given fo amendments. Eighty-six amend- 
ments have been submitted; fourteen of them by initiative. Forty-three 
have been voted upon in the last six elections and one adopted. 

The procedure necessary to obtain a new Constitution is as follows: 


1. A law by the legislature calling a special election to decide whether 
a Constitutional Convention shall be held. 

2. The holding of a special election to determine whether a Constitu- 
tional Convention shall be called. 

3. If the voters approve the Governor calls an election at which dele- 
gates are chosen by the people to the convention. 

4. Convention drafts a new Constitution. 

5. Special election held to ratify or to reject the new Constitution as 
drafted by the convention. 

6. Legislative enactments making operative the provisions of the new 
Constitution. 


All of these elections are special and the voter must necessarily fix his 
mind on the matter in hand. No one can justly fear that anything can be 
put into a new constitution secretly. 

Two delegates are chosen from each senatorial district, thus making a 
total of sixty-eight delegates. As shown above their labors when completed 
must be approved by the voters at a special election, before the new Con- 
stitution can be put into force. Any fear of the character of the work of 
such delegates is in reality a reflection on democratic institutions. Surely 
the voters can be trusted to choose men who will represent them cor- 
rectly and if their confidence is abused the proposed document can be re- 
jected as New York did in 1916. May not such fear be properly regarded 
as conscious or unconscious defense of vested rights, well content with the 
present and loath to face strict justice? 

Constitutional Anachronisms 

Requiring cities to have two bodies in the legislative department. 

Dueling forbidden. 

Property tax for state purposes. 

A State Board of Equalization too busy to discharge its duties. 

Officers, supposedly expert, chosen by ballot. 


Absurdities in Constitution 


Rural children need less money spent on their education than city 


children. 
Pay of members of Legislature. 
Limits of taxing power and bonded indebtedness of municipalities. 
Permitting aliens to vote after one year’s residence. : 
Calling ballots secret when each is numbered and the number entered 
with voter’s name on polling sheet. 
Requiring school districts to vote the necessary tax for school purposes 


annually. 
FINANCE REPORT CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION COMMIT- 
TEE, Dec. 13, 1918 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13, 1918. 


Members Missouri State Teachers’ Association: 
We, your Committee on Constitutional Convention beg leave to submit 


the following financial report: 
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Assets 

i ee Me MEY 23.4 2 sstuudenleaace vas ce esas $3,252.53 
Transferred from New Constitution Association .......... 152.30 

rr er i i. sau isias Gare Kibet a ebiaeele 10.00 

ED EE EE ECC OE a ATR EE a eee 145.00 - 

NN cis oa a hava aaa es aa aa CAE Re ee 3,500.00 $7,059.83 

Liabilities 

EXPeMS€ ....... see es ce eee c cece eee cnsenceesenssecceesce 5.95 
ne rr rer nee. $3,500.00 

EE I oo CN ow pea eee geben 20.00 

3,520.00 
NE 990s Le Ot dl coach view aa neice ease a a 3,533.88 $7,059.83 


We have three $1,000 bonds, converted seconds Nos. 1176035-6-7 and five 
$100 Third Liberty Loan, Nos. 5832801-2-3-4-5. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. BLACK, Chairman. 
W. S. DEARMONT 
S. E. DAVIS, Secretary 
W. P. EVANS, Treasurer 


LETTER FROM EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION TO THE SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS OF MISSOURI: 

N 


foberly, Missouri, February 5, 1919. 


From: Executive Committee, 
Department of School Administration, 

To: Superintendents. 

Subject: Our Job: Missouri First in Education. 

You are interested in the big problems of school administration and in 
a constructive program for their solution. Perhaps you have wondered why 
those of us who are interested in putting Missouri Number One in Educa- 
tion, those of us who are, to a large degree, responsible for the educational 
programs of cities, towns and counties of Missouri, have not organized to 
attack our problems in a systematic way. At last we have done that 
very thing and I have been authorized by the executive committee to tell 
you about it, and to urge you to co-operate to your fullest ability in mak- 
ing the Department of School Administration of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association a great constructive power for education. 

We still want our general state meeting, to be sure. You know, how- 
ever, that the interests of superintendents and others responsible for the 
administration of schools are so diverse that it is practically impossible to 
get a meeting at the State Association for consideration of concerted action 
without doing injustice to other departments. Remedy: A special meeting 
of this department relatively as big and as important as the Superintend- 
ents’ Section of the N. E. A. 

The following items from the meeting at Jefferson City, January 17 and 
18, will be of interest to you: 

1. The meeting was marked with enthusiasm of interest and construc- 
tiveness of purpose from the opening of the first session to the close of 
the last. 

2. It was voted to make the January meeting of the Department of 
School Administration of the State Teachers’ Association, an annual event. 
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3. It was the unchallenged opinion of the convention that the meet- 
ings should be sincerely constructive in purpose and procedure. 

4. This calls for some small expense. A fee of 50c was voted; the 
members present paid it gladly. If you were not present you will doubt- 
less respond with the same zeal. 

5. The meetings will be held on the third Thursday and the follow- 
ing Friday of January each year, unless changed later. On legislative 
years the meetings will be held in Jefferson City. On other years they will 
be held in centrally located towns with good railroad facilities. Moberly 
was selected as the meeting place for 1920. 

6. This department is not designed to be a breaking away from the 
State Teachers’ Association. It is a supplement to it. 

7. All city and town supcrintendents and administrative principals, 
county superintendents, school board members and others interested in 
school administration are urged to become members of this department. 

8. The big problems for us to center upon now for immediate action 
are the active support of the legislative program as outlined by the legis- 
lative committee of the State Teachers’ Association and active co-operation 
for the calling of a constitutional convention. The attitude of the members 
of the present assembly is decidedly favorable to education. Members are 
anxious to know our needs and our views so that they can weigh them 
carefully Now is a good time to communicate with your Senator and Rep- 
resentative. 

9. Of course you want to become an active charter member of this 
special Department Organization. If you have not enrolled, please fill out 
the inclosed slip and mail it to Sup’t. C. F. Daugherty, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bethany, Missouri. Do it today. 

Here is the job: Missouri First in Education. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M .SIPPLE, Chairman Executive Commit- 
tee, Department of School Administration. 
Enroll Today. 


AMERICANIZATION. 


Given by President W. S. Dearmont, of Cape Girardeau Norma! School, 
before the Department of School Administration at Jefferson City, 
January 17, 1919. 


“The Americanization Committee of the Missouri Council of Defense 
has prepared two bills which will be presented to the General Assembly 
with a request that they be enacted as laws of this state. One bill provides 
for the establishment of an Americanization Commission, the members of 
the commission to be appointed by the Governor. It is recommended that 
the secretary of the commisison shall, by law, be chosen from the office of 
the superintendent of public schools and that some member of the Super- 
intendent’s office force shall be ex-officio secretary of this commission. 
This commission shall be charged with the responsibility of inaugurating 
and carrying out systematic plans for the Americanization of all foreign 
elements in this state. 

“The other bill recommended by the Americanization Committee of 
the Council of Defense provides: that a foreign language shall not be 
taught in any elementary school of this state, public, private or parochial. 
The purpose of the bill is to compel the teaching of the English language 
and only the English language in the elementary schools of the state in 
order that all children of the state may learn to speak and read and think 
in the English language while they are in the elementary grades. 

“The Americanization Committee of the Missouri Council of Defense 
has appointed a legislative committee to push the enactment of these two 
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measures in the General Assembly. It has also appointed a committee 
which is undertaking to find what we mean by Americanism and to de- 
ise means and methods to be applied in promoting the Americanization 
of foreign residents and citizens of this state. 

“In the study of this question this committee is impressed by the fact 

that the problem of Americanizing the foreign elements in the United 
States is a difficult one to solve. The bonds of union that have usually, 
in the past, made the people of a nation one people are, many of them, 
lacking in America. For instance, kinship has been one of the strongest 
and most effective bonds of union among the peoples of the world; but the 
citizens and residents of America come from nearly every race and nation 
of the earth so that the kinship bond of union is not strong in this 
country, as a binding force that will weld together in one body our entire 
people. 
“Religion is another powerful bond of national union. The power of 
a common religion to make of a people and preserve them as one people 
is well illustrated in the experience of the Jews who have for two thousand 
years been scattered among all the nations of the earth and have been 
without a country and yet they have preserved their identity as a peo- 
ple in a remarkable manner through their devotion to the Jewish religion. 
They are Children of Israel, men of one faith wherever they may be. We 
have in America no common religious bond. Our citizens and other resi- 
dents of this country represent, among them, all religious faiths and creeds. 
We lack, therefore, a strong religious bond of union. We must, therefore, 
in undertaking to Americanize our people, find other bonds of union. Prob- 
ably the strongest bond of union that we can use in this country is that 
of a common language. If we can bring our people all to speak one 
language, read one language, and think in one language that will go far 
toward making them one people. Hence the importance of having the 
English language and nothing but the English language taught in our 
elementary schools. All true, patriotic Americans should come to realize 
the vital importance of this matter and should be ready and willing to 
see every hindrance to the accomplishment of this measure removed. We 
should all accept it as a necessity and demand that nothing but the English 
language shall be taught in the elementary schools of this country.” 


NEW CONSTITUTION REPORT MADE AT SPECIAL MEETING OF 
DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


By Wm. P. Evans, St. Louis. 


Mr. Chairman: 

I was especially glad when I heard of this meeting of the Department 
because of the opportunity of presenting to you the work of the Committee 
on Constitutional Convention. 

_Anticipating a long war and realizing the futility of undertaking any 
definite work in connection with the New Constitution during its progress, 
the Committee decided in November 1917 to place the remaining funds in 
Liberty Bonds and to wait a calmer day. When the armistice was declared, 
we had $3500 in government bonds and $33.88 in cash. 

Now that peace is at hand we are all returning to our usual habits of 
thought. _Consequently, the Committee has resumed its agitation. The New 
Constitution Association, organized two and a half years ago as part of 
its propaganda has now for its officers Dr. W. H. Black as chairman and 
Mr. Wm. P. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer. Some literature has been prepared 
and circulated and members of the Association assisted in the organization 
of the New Constitution League at Kansas City, December 9. 
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This new body has as its active force certain municipal officers of cities 
of the state and has engaged as its secretary Mr. Sidney J. Roy of Hanni- 
bal who will look after the legislation in Jefferson City this year. 

The New Constitution Association has decided to circulate petitions to 
the Legislature asking the submission to the voters of the question of hav- 
ing a constitutional Convention. TheSe petitions will be circulated in all 
parts of the state and I hope this body will lend its moral and active sup- 
port to their successful distribution. 

Some people believe the sentiment in the Legislature and in the State 
generally is strong enough to secure the submission without petitions, but 
the Executive Committee of the New Constitution Association is of the 
opinion that the petitions should be a powerful influence in crystallizing 
sentiment among the voters to: the end that the newspaper discussion may 
be read more attentively and the various special elections if called may be 
faced more wisely. The newspapers have quite generally given this agita- 
tion cordial support. To get the best results from their discussion, we 
must create a larger group of readers. To this end many schools are now 
studying the question in their current topics period. If these high school 
and college youths will give the subject intensive study they can exert con- 
siderable influence of the right sort. In short the petition is like mercy 
in that “It blesseth him who gives and him who takes.” 


NEW CONSTITUTION. 
. Dr. W. H. Black, Chairman of Committee on New Constitution. 


Now if ever in the history of Missouri we must do things in a large 
and finished way. We have entered a new age with all that that means. 
Everybody is talking about the new times, new demands, new responsi- 
bilities, new spirit. 

Missouri has an old Constitution, representing an old spirit of an old 
dispensation in an old way and in general is effete. We should have a Con- 
stitution that does not breathe animosities of the Civil War, that does not 
have the contracted vision or prejudices of post bellum days; that is a 
Constitution instead of a body of Statutes; that has an eye upon the future 
rather than upon the past; that thinks of the training and equipment of the 
coming generations rather than the settlement of the issues of the past; 
that provides for the great social questions which have emerged and are 
emerging; and that is more in the interests of the people than simply the 
politicians; an instrument which is in accordance with the motto of the 
State of Missouri, “Salus Populi Supreme Lex Esto.” One would think, 
sometimes, that the motto of the State of Missouri is, “The Safety of the 
Politicians is the Supreme Law.” 

In view of the fact that the New Constitution movement is a highly 
imperative movement at the present time, and that the Legislature is now 
in session, I suggest that we go as a body to the Legislators and interview 
the individual men representing our Districts as Senators and Legislators, 
on the subject of the New Constitution. Let them feel the impact of this 
body as individuals and at the same time as a group. 

The Governor has recommended it; the Speaker of the House favors it; 
so far as I know every principal organization of the State has taken some 
action with reference to it. Many of the Legislators, themselves, are open 
friends of the movement and there never was a better time for the teach- 
ers of Missouri to make themselves felt than at this time. Every teacher in 
Missouri, whether here or not, should be enlisted in this movement and his 
co-operation secured. Every teacher ought to-do two things: Write let- 
ters to his Senator and Representative, urging the New Constitution, and 
circulate petitions to the General Assembly favoring the submission of the 
question at an early date. 
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LETTER FROM STATE SUPERINTENDENT BAKER TO TEACH- 
ERS AND SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: 


January 23, 1919. 
To Teachers and School Authorities: 

A great deal has been said in the press and from the platform regarding 
conditions that confront us educationally and otherwise on account of the 
war. Some of these problems are greatly overdrawn and are not as serious 
as they seem to be on the surface. Others are serious enough to command 
the attention of all thinking people throughout the state. When war was 
declared many young men offered themselves as a sacrifice to their country. 
When they left their home town, the bands played, flags waved, and men 
and women all took a holiday to bid farewell to the boys who were leaving. 
Many speakers dwelt upon the service that these young men were rendering 
to the country and told them in glowing terms of the good things that 
awaited them on their return. 

Some of those who volunteered for service were high school students. 
They are now coming home, having in mind all the promises that were 
made to them before they went away. Many of them desire to finish their 
education. They have an ainbition at least to go through the high school. 
They are larger mentally and physically now than they were when they 
went away, and when they apply for admission to the high school, which 
they were attending when they volunteered for service in the army or navy, 
they are asked in many instances “to go way back and sit down” with the 
boys and girls who were one year or two years behind them when they 
went away. These returned soldiers and sailors feel humiliated at having 
to take up the work where they left off. 

It is true our traditions for many years hold us rigidly to the idea of 
having so many book units before permitting one to graduate, but the war 
has brought about unusual conditions and unusual methods must be used 
in order to meet the problems of today. Is it better to discourage these 
boys so that they will never complete their education, or should we over- 
throw our traditions and make special concessions to enable them to get 
started again in the right path educationally? To my mind there is only 
one way to answer this question. My suggestion and recommendation to 
school authorities is that if there are not enough elective’ subjects in the 
high school for these returned soldiers and sailors to make up a program, 
then special courses should be arranged so that they may enter school 
and enter the class to which they would have belonged had they stayed at 
home instead of volunteering for service. Archimedes, the mathematician, 
worked on with his circles and problems while the soldiers of the enemy 
surrounded the city in which he was at work. Soon they entered the city 
and found the house in which Archimedes was at work, but so strongly was 
he wedded to traditions that all he could say when the soldiers appeared 
upon the scene was “Oh, do not spoil my circles!” 

In order to do justice to these boys who were willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice, it may be better to spoil circles. At least no boy should 
be penalized for joining the colors. If he would have been in the senior 
class, had he remained at home, put him there now and give him a diploma. 
His knowledge of Science, Geography, History, and even of Mathematics, 
obtained in the service, will counterbalance the lack of book units neces- 
sary for graduation. The colleges and universities will be asked to make 
like concessions, if these boys apply for admission later on. 

Very truly yours, 


SAM A. BAKER, State Superintendent of Schools. 
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PLAN TO MEET EMERGENCY IN SCHOOLS DUE TO THE WAR 


George D. Strayer 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE public schools of the United States are facing a most serious crisis. Changes 
—and radical ones—must take place in our system of education, not only while the 
war is in progress, but after peace has been declared. The present struggle has 
brought into clearer perspective the meaning of public education in our democratic 
society. The demand upon the schools for service was never before so great, but 
their efficiency is imperiled by the withdrawal of competent teachers, by the falling” 
off in the enrollment in teacher-training institutions, by the tendency everywhere 
apparent to shorten courses and lower standards, and by the growing difficulty of 
securing adequate revenues. 


The Commission Program 


An ambitious and far-reaching plan for meeting the emergency was adopted by 
the National Education Association at its meeting recently held at Pittsburg.’ The 
program which was developed by the Association’s Commission on the Emergency 
in Education contemplates the founding of a national department of education and 
the providing of support amounting to one hundred million dollars annually by the 
National Government for certain parts of the public school system. A project so 
revolutionary as this, requiring for its success so large a sum of money from the 
Federal Treasury, should receive the careful consideration of all intelligent and 
public spirited citizens to the end that the American people may be informed con- 
cerning the reasons which have led a body consisting of more than twenty thous- 
and educators, representing in their national organization more than six hundred 
thousand teachers, to advocate this measure. I shall attempt to set forth here the 
causes and conditions which have convinced us of the necessity for taking the 
action which we have proposed. 


Poor Schools Invite Disaster 


In the supreme struggle in which we are engaged thinking men and women have 
been quick to accept the policy of retrenchment in both public and private enter- 
prises in order that our whole energy may be devoted to the winning of the war. 
Every patriotic American has willingly given up luxuries and comforts which he 
ounce looked upon as necessities for the sake of making available for the nation ser- 
vices and materials which he formerly consumed. Unfortunately, there has been a 
tendency among those who think loosely to class public education with. other types 
of public service which are not absolutely essential. School terms have in some 
cases been shortened. Men have seriously suggested that the restriction imposed 
by the child-labor legislation be removed. Boys and girls have in many cases felt 
that they were serving their country best by leaving school and going to work. 
One has only to inquire concerning the experience of our allies to realize the fal- 
lacy which lies back of this sort of thinking. The fundamental elements ot a na- 
tion’s strength are to be found in the intelligence and morale of its people. The 
present war is a war of engineers—a war in which the more intelligent and those 
most steadfast will win. If the war were to end tomorrow the problems of recon- 
struction would demand the highest qualities of intelligence not only in our 
leaders, but in our whole population. If the war is to continue for years the suc- 
cess of our cause will, in no small measure, depend upon the work which is even 
now being done in our public schools. These schools now constitue a most im- 
portant part of the nation’s second line of defense. To permit these schools to 
deteriorate is to invite disaster. 


War Reveals Weaknesses 


The war has brought to attention most forcibly some of the weaknesses of our 
present school system. We were amazed to find that thousands of men born in tnis 
country were unable, although subject to the call to the colors, to understand 
enough English to carry out the commands of their officers. There were thous- 
ands who came into the army—stalwart, patriotic Americans, first-class fighting 
men—who could neither read nor write. These men were asked to sacrifice every- 
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thing, if needs be their lives, in order that our institutions and our ideals might 
prevail in the world; and yet many of them could only dimly, if at all, appreciate 
the cause in which they were enlisted. We realize now the necessity for a system 
of education which will eliminate illiteracy and which will require of every man 
who would become a citizen of our country, not only the ability to!speak and to 
read English, but an understanding of our institutions and our national ideals. 


Commissioner Finley’s Plea 


In the crisis much has been done to meet the situation by providing education 
Jor men in the camps and for the education of the general public. In our army 
cantonments the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Knights of Columbus 
have undertaken a great program of education. The National Government, 
through the Committee on Public Information, and by means of the bulletins is- 
sued by practically every department and administration, has sought to inform the 
public concerning the causes of the war and to secure the co-operation of all the 
people. But as great as this work is, it can in no sense take the place of a system 
of public education which is to develop to the highest degree possible the in- 
telligence of every boy and girl who is later to assume the responsibility and to 
enjoy the privileges oi citizenship. Commissioner Finley of the New York Depart- 
ment of ‘Education brought to us from France less than a year ago the advice 
which she gives. “Do not let the needs of the hour, however demanding, or its 
burdens however heavy, or its perils however heartbreaking, make you unmindful 
of the defense of tomorrow of those disciplines through which an individuai may 
have freedom, through which an efficient democracy is possible, through which the 
institutions of cilvilization can be perpetuated and strengthened. Conserve, en- 
dure taxation and privation, suffer and sacrifice to assure those whom ‘you have 
vrought into the world that it shall be not only safe but also a happy place for 
them.” 


Americanize Foreigners 


The present emergency makes it clear that we can no longer tolerate schools in 
which children are taught a foreign tongue. These schools have been centers for 
the perpetuation of ideals foreign to our system of government. In them the kind 
of training has been given which would fit boys and girls for service under the flag 
of our chief enemy. The nation must assume responsibility for the education of 
all foreigners who come to our shores if we are to insure the safety and continu- 
ance of our free institutions. We need a national system of education which will 
provide for the complete Americanization of millions of Aoreigners. 

Abolish Illiteracy 

The five million or more illiterates in the United States of over ten years of 
age must be educated if they are to make any real contribution to the develop- 
ment of our democratic society. The burden of providing education should rest 
upon the nation. The results which are to be secured are of national and not of 
local significance. 


Health and Recreation 


A program for health education should be undertaken throughout the country. 
A very large percentage of applications of enlisted men were rejected in the 
early days of the ‘war. Even with the standards which have prevailed in the 
draft, thousands of men who ought to be in the very prime of physical vigor 
have been rejected as unfit. We may properly pride ourselves on the gains 
which have been made in the past generation or two in the physical efficiency. If 
we are to accept the responsibility which has been placed upon our shoulders in the 
defense of democracy in the world we must seek to develop the highest type of 
physical manhood. To this end we need in our schools everywhere a type of 
medical service which will not only discover defects, but remedy them. We must 
carry into the homes of our people an understanding of the laws of health. We 
must teach our children the meaning of good food, jpure air, and healthful ex- 
ercise. We must establish ideals of physical fitness in the minds of our Ameri- 
ican people. 
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Extend Compulsory Education 


One of the great lessons of the war already learned by our allies is that the 
pericd of compulsory education should be continued at least until 18 years of age. 
In England the numbers taken for work in the fields and factories at first caused 
a neglect of education. Juvenile delinquency increased to an alarming extent. 
England woke up to the necessity for continued education for all boys and girls. 
In the Fisher bill which is now before Parliament it is proposed to provide for 
compulsory continuation school education until 18. In France a similar extension 
of the period of compulsory education is proposed. And in each of these countries 
it is not simply for the sake of developing greater skill that it is proposed to ex- 
tend the period of education. The argument in support of the legislation which 
is advocated is, rather, that of the development of appreciation and understanding 
of the principles and ideals for which these free people are fighting. It is not 
the German notion of developing a more efficient slave for the State—a cog in 
the war machine—but, rather, the development of an individual who will, because 
he understands and appreciates the meaning of liberty, be willing to co-operate in 
the establishment of a democratic society. 





Half-Time Employment 


In most of our States the period of compulsory education ends at 14. We have 
deluded ourselves into thinking that preparation for citizenship could be accomp- 
lished during this period. If we had only stopped to consider the question we 
must have realized that the ideals and purposes which control in the lives of men 
and women are not gained before 14 years of age. We would have recognized 
the fact that the years between 14 and 18 are of the greatest significance. For 
those who go to work there should be, between 14 and 16 years of age, half-time 
school work, andalimit placed upon the hours of labor not to exceed twenty-four 
hours per week. This half-time arrangement would not interfere with the proper 
employment of these young people, and insure the training which would enable 
them to participate more efficiently in the occupations in which they might be em- 
ployed. They should be trained as well in the fields of history, literature, and 
music. We should seek to develop in them that power of appreciation which 
would give them the ability to enjoy the nobler pleasures. Between 16 and 18 
years of age a minimum of eight hours per week on the employer's time in day- 
light hours, should be required of all boys and girls. The education for citizen- 
ship should be continued, and the development of a‘better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the vocation in which they are engaged should be obtained through 
the teaching of those subjects which furnish the theoretical background for the 
processes in which they are engaged. We should seek above all to keep in school 
those of superior ability. In England it is seriously proposed to support boys and 
girls in secondary schools whose parents are unable to provide for this tonger 
period of education. 


Scarcity of Trained Teachers 


The war has brought to our attention the alarming deficiency in the number of 
adequately trained teachers. The fundamental weakness of our schools today is to 
be found in the immaturity, the brief tenure, the inadequate preparation, and the 
small salaries of an overwhelming majority of our teachers. Approximately a fifth 
vf all the children of ‘the United States are being taught by boys and girls 
uot yet twenty-one years of age, who have not had more than one or two, or 
rarely three or four, years of education beyond the eighth grade of the common 
schools. Every six or seven years these five million children are replaced by 
another group of boys and girls, equally numerous, who have provided for them 
teachers with the same limited opportunities for preparation for their work. If 
we are to develop a democracy which is to persist and to lead in the development 
of those ideals which President Wilson has placed before us it will be because 
we have replaced the immature boy and girls teachers with men and women train- 
ed for that profession which is charged with the responsibility to hand on to each 
succeeding generation our social inheritance. We are coming to realize that the 
training of these teachers is the business of the nation. As the situation is at 
present, those States which most adequately prepare teachers are investing their 
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funds in the training of teachers for the nation, for the more enlightened commu- 
nities constantly take from whatever source they are available the better-trained 
and more competent teachers. 


Rebuild Rural Schools 


The inadequacy of our present scheme of education is nowhere more impor- 
tant than in the sparsely settled parts of our country. Rural schools are less 
efficient because the teachers in them-are less well prepared, as well as on ac- 
ceunt of the more limited opportunity provided in the way of equipment, courses 
of study. and the like. For the most part our rural communities are less able 
financially to support public education than are our cities. The expense of main- 
taining a rural school of from fifteen to twenty pupils must of necessity be very 
much greater than is the maintenance of a city school of equal standing, where 
from forty to fifty children are taught by a single teacher. The mere item of 
transportation may cost the rural community half as much per pupil as is spent in 
the maintenance of city schools. A fundamental principle of our democracy calls for 
the equalization of educational opportunity and of the burden of taxation involv- 
ed in the support of public enterprises. Approximately’ half of the children of the 
United States are enrolled in rural and small village schools. These children have not 
had opportunities equal to those enjoyed by the children of urban communities, 
and such equality of opportunity cannot be provided under our present system ot 
support without placing a most inequitable burden upon rural communities. The 
problem of rebuilding these rural schools is of too vast magnitude to be affected 
fundamentally by'anything short of a national movement. The time for that 
movement has clearly come. 


Increase Teacher’s Salaries 


We cannot hope to secure for service in our schools the choicest of our young 
men and our young women until we are willing to pay teachers a living wage and 
to make it possible for all to find in teaching a worthy career. The average an- 
nual salary ‘of teachers in the United States is less than $600. Even in the cities 
cof more than ten thousand population the average salary is not above $800. The 
report of the Railroad Wage Commission sets forth that $1,400 a year is the 
ininimum amount on which a man can live and‘do thoroughly efficient work. Sure- 
ly a teacher, who is to inspire and intrust the children who are to assume the 
responsibility of citizenship in a democratic society, should be paid more than day 
laborers. It may confidently be asserted that the maintenance of their place 
in the community, the equipment of books and travel, and the complete devotion to 
the public service which is required of them might place them in the wage scale 
even above railway employes. If we want competent teachers we must pay for 
them. We know that in the present emergency teachers have gone into other 
types of service because the salaries paid enable them to live comfortably. We 
know, as well, that wherever the rewards are sufficient the type of service de- 
manded is forthcoming. Men and women will secure the training required, and 
will continue in the service of the state in the field of teaching if only we provide 
adequate rewards. I look forward confidently to an increase of from 50 to 100 
per cent. in the salaries paid to teachers. If we fail to take’this action our schools 
will be less taught, and the nation will be less strong. 


National Department of Education 


It is with conditions in mind such as I have attempted to describe above 
that the National Education Association has become sponsor for a bill drafted by 
its Commission on the Emergency in Education, which provides for the creating 
cf a national department of education and for the appropriation of funds from 
the National Treasury for the promotion of education in the several States. The 
idea of national support for public ¢ducation is not new. The nation has long 
given support to agricultural colleges and experiment stations. It has more re- 
cently entered the field in the promotion of agricultural education and in the 
training of teachers in the fields of agriculture, and of industrial and household 
arts. Several of the departments or administrations of our national Government 
spend large sums of money in educational work. Reference has already been made 
tc the activities undertaken under the direction of the War Department for the 
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education of enlisted men or conscripted men. Many of our most thoughtful 
leaders recognize the necessity for careful investigation in preparation for the re- 
organization of education which must take place in the immediate future. The 
National Education Association believes that these ends can be best achieved 
through the establishment of a national department of education, with a secretary 
wko shall sit in the President’s Cabinet. *It believes that there should be trans- 
ferred from other departments or administrations such bureaus or agencies as 
deal with educational affairs. We believe that such a department of education 
should co-operate with the States in the development of a more efficient system 
of education. We have the example of our allies, England, France and Italy, in 
which such ministries of education already exist and in which these officers of the 
Government have taken the lead in the development of a program of education 
during and'‘after the war. 

For the initial expense of this department the bill prepared by the commission 
and indorsed by the National Education Association proposes that Congress ap- 
propriate for the first year the sum of $750,000. This sum would be used in in- 
augurating and carrying on such inquiries or investigations as the emergency might 
demand. It would include the organization of a staff competent to conduct in- 
vestigations along any line of education to the end that a more efficient system of 
public education be developed. 


National Support for Education 


The bill carries, as well, the provision for the allotment of moneys to the var- 
icus States to supplement their own resources. It is proposed to distribute money 
for the elimination of illiteracy to the several States in the ratio which that 
State’s illiterate population ‘bears to the total illiterate population of the country. 
In like manner, that money be granted to the States for the teaching to immigrants 
of the English language, their training in the duties of citizenship, and their de- 
velopment in understanding and appreciation of the principles and ideals of our 
democratic society, the money to be apportioned in the ratio which the immigrant 
population of any State bears to the total foreign-born population of the United 
States. In order to co-operate with the States in equalizing opportunities in edu- 
cation it is proposed ‘that moneys be assigned for the improvement of schools 
of less than college grade to the end that the length of school term may be equal- 
ized, that local interest may be stimulated, and that rural schools be improved. 
It is likewise proposed that national support be given for the development and 
carrying on oi a program of physical education and recreation, including the 
medical examination of school children, the employment of school nurses, and the 
instruction of the people in the laws of health and sanitation. Provision is also 
made in the bill for the granting of support to the several States in support of 
those institutions in which teachers are trained, in order that teachers may be 
Letter prepared for their work and for the sake of developing greater efficiency 
ior those already in the educational service. The bill provides that any appor- 
tionment which the Government makes for these purposes shall be matched by 
a like amount appropriated by the State and local authorities. 


The Burden Distributed 


Our association advocates this measure, and is committed to the policy of ad- 
vancing it, because we are convinced that in the present emergency, and even 
after the war, national support is necessary if educational opportunity is to be 
equalized. We believe that the administration and control of public education 
should be left in the hands of the Several States, but we recognize the fact that 
sources of revenue once available for the locality of the State have been taken 
over by the National Government. It is, of course, possible for enlightened com- 
munities to add still further to the burden of taxation, but unless such taxes are 
evenly distributed throughout the nation the tendency would inevitably be to drive 
cut of the communities levying the heavier taxes the wealth which is now available 
for this purpose. It is only as the burden is distributed over the whole nation, 
and the funds made available by the national Government, that we can hope for 
the great increase in support which is necessary for the maintenance of an efficient 
system of public schools. 
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Democracy Needs Best Schools 


Within the past year the American people have awakened to a new conscious- 
ness of their national unity. They have always looked to the public schools to 
lay the foundation upon which is based intelligent loyalty to our national ideals. 
Men and women everywhere are coming to realize the necessity for strengthening 
eur public school system. There is coming to be a demand that every boy and girl 
be provided with that sort of education which will send him or her from school 
sound physically, trained mentally, and grounded in an appreciation and under- 
standing of the ideals and purposes of our democracy. I confidently believe that 
these ends can be realized only when there is a clear recognition of the need for 
a national plan for education and a more generous provision in support of public 
schools. The people of the United States have pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to the cause of democracy in the world. If free Gov- 
ernments are to endure we must establish in this country a system of public 
schools which will develop an intelligent, law-abiding, liberty-loving citizenship. 
The hope of our humanity is to be fulfilled in the lives of the children who are 
even now in our public schools. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The Meaning of Vocational Education and a Brief Explanation of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the Missouri Law and Plans. 


By J. D. Elliff, Director of Vocational Education, for the State of Missouri. 


“We are upon the eve of a great reconstruction. It calls for creative 
statesmanship as no age has done since that great age in which we set up 
the government which was the admiration of the world until it suffered 
wrongs to grow up under it which have made many of our compatriots 
question the freedom of our institutions and preach revolution against them. 
I do not fear revolution. I have unbounded faith in the power of America 
to keep its self possession. Revolution will come in peaceful guise as it 
came when we put aside the crude Government of the Confederation and 
created the Federal Union which has been these hundred and thirty years 
our vehicle of progress. Some radical changes we must make in our law 
and practice. Some reconstruction we must push forward as the new age 
and the new circumstance demand but we must do it in a calm and sober 
manner like statesmen and patriots.” 

In these words does President Woodrow Wilson give expression to 
the consensus of opinion of statesmen, educators, and thinking men and 
women everywhere. This is in truth a world war and following it will 
come an cra of reconstruction in which our own country will be included. 
The full form and extent of this reconstruction can not now be determined. 
It is quite certain, however, that of the changes we must make in our laws 
and practice the most fundamentally important are in education. We are 
rapidly approaching a real political, industrial, social, and religious democ- 
racy in which every thing waits on education. Democracy itself is safe 
only when all the people have such -an education as will enable them to 
understand it, to appreciate it, and to loyally and effectively support it, 
either in war or in peace. Our recent experience has shown clearly that 
we are far short of this ideal. We must now admit that our schools are 
democratic in theory only, not in practice. 

Grim war has shown points of strength and weakness that we did not 
even suspect. That the good things, the points of strength, far outnumber 
the points of weakness should not close our eyes to the obvious defects. We 
are proud of our army, our navy, and our country and we have a right to 
be proud of them, but we regret that we have in the past neglected to make 
more adequate preparation. 
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For good positions in Colleges, Normal Schools, City High Schools, 
Superintendencies, Principalships, Grade Positions, Etc. Send for 
list of Vacancies. This is your year to get well located. The oppor- 
tunities of 1919 will not be duplicated soon. We have the openings. 
They are yours with our service. ADDRESS 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS? AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Our list includes “‘Home Geography,” for Fourth Grade pupils, and four reference 
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35c; “South America and Europe,” 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia,” 35c. These 
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On March 15, 1918, Secretary Lane of the Interior addressed a letter 
to the Chairman of the Senate and House Committees on Education. The 
importance of what it reveals can not be overemphasized. He says: 

“The war has brought facts to our attention that are almost unbeliev- 
able and that are in themselves accusatory. There are in the United States 
(Census 1910), 5, 516,163 persons over ten years of age who are unable to 
read and write. There are 700,000 men of draft age who can not read or 
write in English or in any other language. Over 4,600,000 illiterates are 
twenty years of age or more, and 58% of this number are white persons, 
1,500,000 being native born whites. 

The Federal government and the states spend millions of dollars trying 
to give information to the people in rural districts about farming and home 
making. Yet 3,700,000, or ten per cent of our country folks can rot read or 
write a word. They can not read a bulletin on agriculture, a farm paper, a 
food pledge card, a liberty loan appeal, a newspaper, the constitution of the 
United States, or their Bibles; nor can they keep personal or business ac- 
counts. 

An uniformed democracy is not a democracy. A people who can not 
have the means of access to the mediums. of public opinion and to the mes- 
sages of the President and the acts of Congress, can hardly be expected to 
understand the full meaning of this war to which we must all contribute in 
life, property or labor.” 

No clearer statement of the problem of adult illiteracy is necessary. Ig- 
norance and illiteracy (and they are frequently synonyms) are the natural 
allies of Bolshevicism and the enemies of democracy. The great trouble 
with Russia today is adult illiteracy. It is the illiterate, black and white in 
both city and country that through ignorance or venality constitute a stand- 
ing menace to all progressive social legislation and reform. There is but 
one solution: 


Lesson Number One—We must eradicate adult illiteracy. 

We have found among us not thousands but millions who owe allegiance 
to foreign governments. Many of these people who enjoy all the privileges 
of American citizens perform none of the obligations of citizens. On the 
contrary, they try to perpetuate old world traditions and languages. In 
spite of any papers they may have signed many of them are in soul and 
spirit, enemy aliens. 


Lesson number two—We must Americanize the great number of foreigners 
among us. : 
One-third of the men in the first draft were physically unfit for mili- 
tary service. It is the consensus of opinion of medical men and aducators 
that seventy-five per cent of this physical unfitness might have been pre- 
vented by proper care and training. 


Lesson Number Three— 

The physical well being of the child must become the conscious aim 
not only of the school but of the home and society as represented by the 
state. 

Our first duty, after winning the war, will be to correct the weak- 
nesses so clearly disclosed. As you see, all, or nearly all of them are edu- 
cational in character.. Two of these problems remain to be mentioned. 
These are Immediate and the Most Important of all. They are: 

1. The Rejuvination of the Rural Schools, and 2. The Vocational Edu- 
cation of the Masses. It is not my purpose to discuss the first of these 
problems. Let me say, in passing, that we shall solve it in due time. A 
great nation-wide campaign for the betterment of rural schools; a cam- 
paign backed by liberal Federal and State aid is sure to come after the 
close of the war. In the future we shall prevent adult illiteracy by placing 
a good common school education within reach of every child in the nation 
and shall see to it that he attends the school and completes the course. 

The second problem: The Vocational Education of the Masses, is now 
well under way in all the states of the Union. During the school year just 
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closed each state in the Federal Union accepted the benefits of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and made a real beginning in Vocational Education. 

The meaning of vocational education. 

_ What is vocational education? -How does it differ from general educa- 
tion? Where and at what age should it be given? What is its aim or pur- 
pose? Now, in order to answer these and similar questions, in order to 
get at the genesis of the matter, it is necessary for us to have a very 
clear conception of the aim of education as a whole. What is it? What 
are schools for? What are the reasons for their existence? I have no de- 
sire to enter upon a discussion of the complex and much controverted ques- 
tion of educational aims and values. I shall be content to make the dog- 
matic statement that any aim, any theory to be worthy of consideration 
must place the emphasis upon the dynamic, constructive, growing side of 
living. Modern educators predicate as the goal of life and education, social 
efficiency. 

Now social efficiency is a very good term but we must know just what 
we mean by it. Let us try to analyze it, to separate it into its factors. 
In the first place social efficiency always means action in organized society 
and always involves the relation of the individual to others. Efficient social 
action is always and everywhere the result of education. Education, in the 
last analysis, consist of but three things: knowledge, appreciation, and 
skills or habits. By efficiency we always mean knowledge plus apprecia- 
tion plus skill in doing. The efficient carpenter has a knowledge of the 
tools and materials of his trade, an appreciation of their worth and value 
and skill in their use. It is precisely this knowledge, this appreciation, and 
skill that distinguish him from the novice. The same statement will hold 
for any occupation or any social relation. The social efficiency of the 
action will be determined by the knowledge, the appreciations and skills of 
the doer. 

Knowledge, appreciations, and skills are the factors of social efficiency 
and may be roughly classified as follows: 

1.. Vital efficiency; the knowledge, appreciations and skills that make 
for health, physical development, freedom from correctable physical de- 
fects, that grace and agility of movement and motor control of many kinds. 

2. Civic efficiency; the knowledge, appreciations and skills that make 
one an intelligent voter, and real patriot in all his political relations to the 
community, the state and the nation. 

3. Moral efficiency; the knowledge, appreciations and habits that give 
ethical insight and result in good conduct and social service and Christian 
character. 

4. Avocational efficiency; the knowledge, appreciations and skills that 
lead to a wise use of ones leisure, to wholesome enjoyment and recreation. 

5. Domestic efficiency; the knowledge and appreciations of the family 
life and the skills that make for the purity and preservation of the family. 

6. Vocational efficiency; the knowledge, appreciations and skills of 
some particular trade or business that will enable the individual to do well 
some part of the useful work of society; the ability to create, to earn and 
thus provide well for the support not only of ones self and family, but for 
society at large. There are, of course, many different kinds or type of 
vocational efficiency. 

It requires but little reflection to show that all persons should be in 
possession of somcthing from each of the six groups. There is a very 
large and important group of duties and obligations common to us. all. 
Corresponding to these .duties and obligations there is a certain minimum 
of knowledge, appreciations and skills that are the rightful and common 
birthright of all and of which no one should, for any reason, be deprived. 
If social efficiency is our aim, it follows that education must be universal, 
compulsory, and free. 

Just as it is impossible to define clearly and satisfactorily to us all our 
common duties and obligations, so it is impossible to define the common in- 
heritance, the irreducible minimum of knowledge, skills and appreciations. 
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There is, however, a general agreement that the work of the first eight 
grades, the subject matter and training of the common school, is or can be 
made a rough measure of the common inheritance. 

Let us now answer our questions. The aim of education is social effi- 
ciency. The aim of the common or elementary school is to give the com- 
mon essentials, the knowledge, the skills, the appreciations that will fit 
the individual for all the social relations that he has in common with all 
other individuals. 

The public high school will continue the aim of the elementary school 

and will look toward vocational efficiency. In the high school we must 
begin to recognize the individuality of the students, to study them, to 
learn their likes and dislikes, to ascertain their capacities, and dominent in- 
terests. We must lead the student to know himself, to discover his own 
capacities and interests and in the light of this knowledge lead him to 
make a wise choice of a vocation, give him what Doctor Elliott has so 
aptly called “a life career motive.” Having done all this the high school 
shall give such specific preparation as it can for this life work. Herein 
lies the unanswerable logical and psychological argument for vocational 
—_ educational guidance and for vocational courses in the public high 
school. 
Keeping in mind these definitions of aim and the meaning of social 
efficiency, we are now able to answer the question asked in the beginning. 
What is vocational Education? How does it differ from general education? 
General education prepares us to live well. Vocational education prepares 
us to work well. Both are necessary to the well rounded man or woman, 
to the social efficiency of the worker and the citizen. General education 
prepares us to enjoy intelligently, to appreciate to the full the goods of 
life—all the material things that the twentieth century has laid at our feet. 
Vocational education prepares us to work properly, to fashion with increas- 
ing skill and workmanship articles of higher and still higher value; to pro- 
duce those material goods of life which are necessary to our material com- 
fort and happiness. Vocational education and general education each has 
something of the other in it. All general education is, in a sense, vocational. 
All that we learn in the elementary school, the high school or the college 
may help us_ to work better in our place in life. Whatever we acquire of 
any type of social efficiency is of use to us. 

The dominent purpose of the vocational school or class, is to fit per- 
sons for successful wage earning occupations. This does not mean that it 
will not at the same time fit its students for intelligent citizenship and- 
social service. What I am trying to say is that any worthy aim of educa- 
tion must include vocationa! efficiency in the sense we have defined this 
term. It naturally follows that because of the age and characteristics of 
adolescents that the high school should emphasize this aim. This is no 
new conception, we have always recognized the principle but failed to put 
it in practice. In giving the fullest possible recognition to this principle we 
shall do all that we have been doing and much more. We shall provide at 
public expense for the training of the great mass of those who are to be 
our wage workers, 90% of whom leave school before the time to enter 
college. The introduction of intensive courses in trade and industrial edu- 
cation, home economics or agriculture in public high schools does not 
mean that we are trying to teach every pupil a trade or put them in “ro- 
ductive labor as soon as they complete the high school course. On the 
contrary, the industrial training will be given on the basis of known facts 
and no student will be required to take a course for which he has no 
adaptability and in which he has no real abiding interest. The individual 
is the unit and his interest, his capacities and future prospects must de- 
termine his curriculum. 

To give the student such guidance and instruction as will lead to self 
discovery, to give him a life career motive, to lead him to a wise choice of 
a life career and then give him such training as we can to fit him for this 
chosen career, is the aim and purpose of the Smith-Hughes vocational 


schools and classes. 
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WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 
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Its work accepted by the best Universities. 
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These schools, through all day, part time and evening schools, will 
take the future citizen where they find him, will induce him to take the 
training offered and thus give him the education that will be his way out to 
efficiency and happiness. To do this for the fourteen year olds that now 
leave school will vastly increase general education. The crying need of this 
state and the nation is today a system of part time continuation schools 
that will reach out and bring back from labor and idleness the thousands 
of young people who are now deprived of even an elementary education. 
Seventy-five per cent of our young people go out from the school with ab- 
solutely no special training for their life work and many of them with less 
than a common school education. If we are to correct the weakness pointed 
out by Secretary Lane, if we are to profit by our experience during the 
war, we must establish a state-wide system of part time vocational schools 
and attendance must be made compulsory. 

The Smith-Hughes Act and the Missouri Iaws and Plans. 

What is the Smith-Hughes Act? It is an act of Congress that went 
into effect in July 1817. It provides that Federal grants shall be made for 
the purpose of co-operating with the states in the promotion of vocational 
education. It is a frank national recognition of the The Act, comprising 
nine closely printed pages, is too long to read. I shall try to give you the 
briefest possible summary of it under the following heads: 

The guiding principles of the act. 

The different funds and the purpose for which each may be used. 
The basis of apportionment of each fund 

The organization and work of the Federal Board. 

The organization and work of the State Board. 

The types of schools, departments and classes. 


DAWN 


Guiding Principles. 

1. The education to be furnished must be under public supervision and 
control. This is simply a reaffirmation of the American doctrine incor- 
porated in the constitutions and laws of the states. that education is a 
state not a private function. 

2. The education must be designed to train persons for useful employ- 
ment, whether in trades, industries, home economics or agriculture. In 
other words the education must be vocational in aim. 

3. The education must be of less than college grade. Evidently there 
are two excellent reasons for this requirement. First, the Federal Govern- 
ment has already made liberal appropriations for vocational education of 
college grade. Second, it is a well recognized and admitted fact that com- 
paratively few persons will take the college education even when it is 
within their reach. 

4. The education must be designed for persons over fourteen years of 
age. The Smith-Hughes act does not contemplate the vocational training 
of children. It does contemplate the vocational training of the army of 
young people between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 

5. Each dollar of Federal money must be matched by a dollar of state 
money, or local money or both. In any scheme of education in a democ- 
racy, much should and must be left to local initiative and local control. If 
the state is not interested, if the people in the community are not inter- 
ested, nothing can be accomplished. 


The different funds and the purpose for which each may be used. 
The federal funds may be used for three and only three purposes: 
1. For the payment of the salaries of teachers and supervisors of 


Agriculture. 
2. For the payment of the salaries of teachers of trade, home 


economics and industrial subjects. 
3. For the training of teachers to teach these vocational subjects. 


The basis of apportionment. 
The fund for the payment of the salaries of teachers and supervisors of 














How Will You Spend Your Part of the Federal Appropriation for 
Vocational Education in Your State? 


Of course you won’t overlook 
the educational value of the Wood 
Crafts. There is nothing one comes 
in contact with so much and con- 
stantly in the home, the shop, the 
school and everywhere as wood 
and wood products. 

Next to sculpture and painting, 
perhaps ahead of either, the wood 
craft arts hold the important place 
in the cultural development of the 
human race. The line of highest 
refinement all down the ages can 
be traced by this wonderful art in 
chair, bric-a-brac, and furniture 
products of all kinds. 

In the wood crafts, therefore, 
your boys will acquire a broad and 
liberal knowledge of what have 
been the worthy aspirations of the 
human race from the dawn of 


American 12-in. Speed Lathe with A. a Headblock history to the present day. And 

that is education. 

In this activity don’t overlook American Woodworking Machines—the indisputable 
standard of the world—not toys or playthings but real industrial tools of the highest 
merit, the kind the boy should have access to in his training. 

Get our book, Manual Training Equipment—free to any address. 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 
59! Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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agriculture is apportioned on the basis of rural population; the fund for 
trade, industries and home economics teachers is apportioned on the basis 
of urban population; and the fund for the training of teachers is apportioned 
on the basis of total population. The amount of the Federal grant for the 
first year, 1917-18, was 1,860,000. This amount is increased each year until 
1925-6 when it will be $7,367,000, and this last amount will be the annual 
appropriation each year thereafter. Missouri’s share of this grant last 
year was $53,701. Our share in 1925-6 will be $250,333. Any money allot- 
ted to a state any year and not used reverts to the government. 


The organ’zation and work of the Federal Board. 

The administration of the Federal Act is in the hands of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This board consists of three members of 
the President’s cabinet, the Commissioner of Education, and three other 
persons appointed by the President; one a representative of trades and in- 
dustries, one a representative of labor, and one a representative of agri- 
culture. The personnel of the board at the present time is: David F. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce; William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; P. P. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner of Education; James P. Munroe; Charles A. Greathouse; and Arthur 
E. Holder. Doctor Charles A. Prosser is the National Director. 


The organization and work of the State Boards. 

The administration of the act in each state is in the hands of the State 
Board for Vocational Education. This board is differently constituted in 
different states. In our state it is the State Board of education. It is the 
duty of the state board to formulate, subject to approval by the Federal 
Board, plans for the administration of the act within the state. These 
plans must be very definite and complete in all respects. The state board 
must set up the necessary administrative machinery and exercise complete 
supervision of all vocational schools, departments and classes. 


Kinds of schools. 

According to aim or purpose the vocational schools are divided into four 
groups: trade or industrial schools; home economics schools; agricultural 
schools; and schools for the training of teachers. The schools in each 
group are named according to the aim, the time given, the character of the 
student body, etc. 

In order to give some notion of the new nomenclature that is coming 
into our high schools I shall merely enumerate without defining a few of 
the different kinds of trade and industrial schools. We have the all-day 
trade or industrial school; the all-day trade or industrial department; the 
unit trade school, all-day, evening, and part time, as many as there are 
trades to be taught; evening schools of many kinds; three kinds of part 
time or continuation schools, trade extension, trade preparatory, and gen- 
erai continuation. In fact the differentiation within the groups is so great 
that any community can offer vocational instruction to any of its people in 
any useful vocation and have it Federal aided. 

In conclusion, the problems of vocational education should challenge 
the attention of all thinking people, especially teachers. I believe that it ‘s 
the duty, the very present duty, of every teacher, every member of a school 
board, every employer of labor, every wage earner, to study these problems 
and become informed concerning the general provisions of the Federal Act 
and the laws and plans of his own state. Those of you who care to study 
the problems more fully should read Federal Board Bulletin No. 1; and 
the Missouri State Board Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Federal Board Bulletin No. 1, contains a copy of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and a full statement of the Policies of the Federal Board. 

The Missouri bulletins contain a full explanation of the laws and plans _ 
of our state. I shall be pleased to send you either or all of these bulletins 
on request. 
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Secure the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
Books for 1918-1919 from your County 


Superintendent or County Manager. 


The books and prices are listed below. 


PHILLIPS—Fundamentals in Elementary Educa- 
tion. Price $1.10. 


VIOLETTE—History of Missouri. Price $1.45. 


LEIPER—Language Workin Elementary Schools. 
Price $1.10. 


JOHNSTON—World Patriots. Price $1.00. 


(Teachers are to select at least two books.) 


E. M. Carter, Secretary 
State Reading Circle Board 
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TREASURER’S REPORT M. S. T. A. 


Association Funds, from January 2, 1918 to June 1, 1918 


Receipts 
ee i i oe eer Enbeaeanseeeeacewe $6,790.97 
Sturdivant Bank, Savings: 
ie a id ent 62.42 
Sturdivant Bank—Checking: 
1918— 
Mch. 14 Cape G. Enroll (723.30) 
(385.70) 
PO. cicceaevesienintdesiarn 1,109.00 
I a area a pate ric ia wh bi eter 80.00 
I os oe a a igmacnineie eine warp eoweilai 15.50 
Apr. 17 St. Joe Enroll (243.10) 
(130.90) 
TR ea eee 374.00 
ee oa a io wigs SW wlan na me Reeves 414.00 
ee ee er ee E; Oh scsdeckwnnesesnaadeees es 1.95 
eS oon ciy arecdeedseenwenee'e na oe 1,108.00 
cS Ca arming oh etnies ee NIRA 6.86 
ais wings cm giae es Mie SARA OSG WO 5.43 
Apr. EI eS ir a ec ain oor ee tn ied aay 5.04 
ia Si a alg Wal wie-Siviiele RA AREA O Sas AIS 4.05 
ce nd ncaa elease engi eannseaeun nies 55.00 
NY, MI ed ai ends a dalek WG ck pas RSet hla 5.21 
I Te er ere 654.00 
ee de is eae Kmaalieee wee ake 150.00 
rr ee eicid ka cdtenen deer anhcs deew te ei 2.00 
St pauihsUGn eed cidubiawt eed ane uee ee ene $10,843.43 
Expenditures 
i 2 cnc daeseweeWneeek eksw ans eiened $ 541.69 
A ee oan parece ween Vener et bes ne ct enes 221.60 
I i on ads ae ata eedae Rees baweneeeee 84.41 
Ng 8 ieecurath. ae anette eee ate 263.61 
tai Ne sak ars Fis ig dlgreem ark one acosaiaiasw wala wie oS aes 1,382.20 
ee es ce Saad ene ec Se Baebes eewir aaa ibe 100.14 
hac iia A gla rs ae oc ect tocah adda pl assume awh 117.35 
are wake catalan ana eee mn a ean alk WR ale AAAS eae Geral 181.00 
I RN a Sata. Tah ce at acs RG igre Mamie ore Score a eae 40.18 
I fle su eet wanend tae Chadeebentawn tas ee 68.50 
NE FU ok ns ae diene wade we oars ai 0.00 
EE Neg aia co se cine wee eweeelee a iekwenle WARS 0.00 
cnc dcnk tatene eee ess eens dasuwend< 0.00 
ssc tra cacniareaiate duet ane kare Rice ee siete 0.00 
as ae alae bral EM wa ee 0.00 
re Oats wc acedaeewewienbebewen een baeeen 0.00 
A ER ne he ee ne 14.90 
IC i ar sng: halal abtah aig igaaiel oa biaia whee aoa 0.00 
is i a chan Giuleein a abe Rein wen eee 732.01 
NN I I rt sc na eas Shah alae eae een we 46.50 
Senne SRCRERID. WIN oo sie ck viaka ves cincicu we suseses 3,844.40 
SNE eee ee ee eee erent ge eee eee ero $7,636.49 
Warrants 151-154 Inc. Balance Association Funds.............. 


$3,206.94 




















STEPHENS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Fully Accredited as a Junior College by the North Central Asso- 
ciation, by the University of Missouri and Other Standard 
Institutions 


Since its organization as a Junior College in 1912, 
Stephens College has shown a remarkable increase in 
attendance. The present enrollment totals 380. Of 
these 111 are Special students in Music and Expres- 
sion; 25 are high school and 244 are college students. 
Six years ago only 20 college students were enrolled. 
After June, 1920, no more high school students will 
be received. 


For Catalog and information address 


JAMES M. WOOD, A. B., B. S., University of 
Missouri; A. M., Columbia University. 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first. time 


you can find au- 
thoritative answers to your questions about 
the new terms. 
Facts are demanded as never before. 
Exact information is indispensable. 


Never before was the New International so urgently 
needed in school work. and never before was it 
procurable at a price so relatively low. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions 
Also WEBSTER’S Collegiate,Third Edition 
4 New Book. 1248 Pages, 1700 Illustrations 
Write for Specimen Pages. FREE to teachers a 


new booklet, “Use of the Dictionary—Games with 
the Dictionary.” 


Ge Se CC. Merriam CoOc, Publishers Springfield, Mass. 
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Reading Circles Funds from January 2, 1918 to June 1, 1918 

Receipts 
ee ee ee rT $18,591.78 
Farmer Trust Co., Maryville ........ $2,751.77 
First Nat’l., Cape Girardeau.......... 15,837.01 

First National Bank, Cape Girardeau: 
Jan. 2 Deposit (Int. 1/6/17 -1/2/1918)........... ere $ 39.66 
Feb. 15 Little Brown (Babson) (T. R. C.)............... 7.60 
Feb. 15 Little Brown (Babson) (T. B. Cu)... .0.0c.c00ce 62.10 
em. BS Gee Bee Cm, CPE). 6 ckidsdxd ck sicccciccncvscas 6.72 
Feb. 15 Sales P. R. C. (Nos. 2355-2776).............005- 3,081.56 
Feb. 19 Macmillan (Strayer) (T. BR. C.) .......cccccccss 30.30 
Da. Be. Dees FB. C CFP OD ook chee cscs cccocsecess 751.42 
Feb. 23 Bobbs-Merrill (Betts) T. R. C................... 139.10 
Feb. 23 Atkinson Mentzer (Rebate P. R. C.)............ 37.33 
PS Se ee = ee eee 1,814.04 
Be, TE Been Bi TR. Gi. GD oecic vccccccvesccseors 3,073.26 
ee a ee Oe ee eee 50.00 
June 1 Reb. S. America Ay ittle B.) T. R. _ PESTS 54.60 
a ee ee TM, sce chganeeteeesensiondce 50.00 
June 6 Pro. Fee (Heath) LS AAC TEC TE 50.00 
Dame 6 Pee. Pee Ciemeeen) FT. T. Cin cccccccccccsesscns 50.00 
rn 2) ee en ee ee 2 Os Caw ccndeccscasesseneeces 568.48 
cates aaulaedan awa ehacieene seein 556.08 
meee. OE ERE. Bl GIES on nic cviccccvecnacsuwasess 35.89 
Farmers’ Trust Company, Maryville 
2 nee ek ken ee seme ebadeendee wikis Ke 55.04 

DE <i stebeedeteniiisadsetetnenbhiesbensevanankel $29,104.96 

Disbursements 

ee eee $ 250.00 
R. C. Board Meeting .............scceeccccccccccecccecs 73.35 
i es SOE Gh TOMIIIID onc cccccvccsecevencevececes 150.00 
i er oe nes sks cannon eae aeed deew so auns 190.00 
ns a5 Oe baled Ga ae AR bh ww dete eam 55.25 
a SE ncn cca cuee con enaeaeOemmmns nies 98.00 
ag feo eal a tc Ned cae inte eee oI 385.00 
i ED, i oe a6 taeda teehawesd ee a6 197.90 
le i NN lc chc cin Ohi Sei GS ACR OARERNO EO ER ARR Se 49.28 
a i TE 6 auch g scmscneinee iG aelerawshw ahs 365.37 
oe A ee ee a ane 

DE bipeith Bin od ds caive bee dier ebb eaiehawebeenen $23,404.10 
Warrants 8 to 232 inclusive. 

re re Coe PD... ase bee seecaweresnesees $5,700.86 


Columbia, Mo., June 1, 1918. 


E. M. CARTER, 
Sec’y.-Treasurer. 
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These are Appleton Books 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
THE KIPLING READERS 


Vol. I for Elementary Grades Vol. II for Upper Grades 


HIDE AND SEEK IN FOREST LAND 
By Robert W. Chambers 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS BUD AND BAMBOO 


By Frank M. Chapman By John S. Thompson 


For Grades 5 and 6 For Grades 3 and 4 


THE PRIMITIVE LIFE SERIES 


4 volumes Grades 2, 3 and 4 
THE UNCLE SAM SERIES 
4 volumes Grades 5, 6 and 7 


FOR BASAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


Five Book Series Eight Book Series 


For Prospectus Write to ~ 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 























E sure to order your 
Library Books from 
the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle, E.. M. Carter, 


Secretary, Columbia, 
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free order blank. 
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